INDEX 
TO THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


Adrianople, treaty of, remarks on in “le 
Globe,”’ 58. 

Alexander, Emperor, account of his last 
illness and death at Taganrog, 500. 

Alfred the Great, life of, by F. L. Stol- 
berg, 142. 

Alien Act, its tyrannical character, 216 
—is virtually a passport system, ibid.— 
difference between the present and the 
old act, 217—its operations liable to be 
extended to natives, 218. 

Anatomy, comparative. See Comparative. 

Animal Magnetism, attention excited by, 
in Germany and France, 96—account 
of Mesmer, its discoverer, 97 —his 
mode of operating on his patients, 102 
—Bailly’s exposure of the quackery, 
105, note —the doctrine afterwards 
taken up by the Marquis de Puysegur, 
106—his account of magnetic sleep, or 
somnambulism, 107 — its remarkable 
—— 109—“ HarmonicSocieties”’ 

nstituted, 110—the study interrupted 

by the events of the Revolution, but 
since revived, 111—its popularity in 
Germany, tid. — different classes of 
magnetizers, 112— the Spiritualists, 
thid—miraculous powers attributed by 
them to somnambulism, 113—the sect 
of Experimentalists, 114 — Deleuze’s 
account of the phenomena of somnam- 
bulism, 116—his directions for con- 
ducting the operations, 117—the Abbé 
Faria’s method, 119—instances of si- 
milar effects of excitement to those at- 
tributed to magnetism, 12]—story of 
Urbain Grandier, ibid.—religious ex- 
tasies of the Protestants of the Ce- 
vennes, 122—pretended miracles at the 
tomb of the Abbé Paris, 123. 

Antiquities ; excavations at Tarquinia, 
539—Etruscan antiquities discovered 
near Canino, 540. 

Arabia Petrea, travels in, 534. 

Archwological Institute at Rome, proceed- | 


ings of, and publications by, ee 


annals for 1829, 539. 


Bacon, Lord, resemblance between him 
and Montaigne, 195. 
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style, 153—his system of judicature 
remodelled by Dumont, 154. 

Biography, literary, its value if properly 
written, 4. 

Bouhours, la vie de Saint Ignace, 271. 

Bourbons, their unpopularity, 486. 

Bronsted, Dr. P. O., accused of commit- 
ting plagiarisms from Villoison, 531. 

Brougham, Mr., affirms that the civil law 
is not studied in Scotland, 78—his error 
exposed by Dr. Browne, 81—manifests 
his ignorance in speaking of Justinian’s 
Novels, 82. 

Browne, Dr., his “‘ Remarks on the Study 
of the Civi] Law,” in reply to Mr. 
Brougham's attack on the Scottish bar, 
83, 84, 88. 

Byron, absurd remarks of an American 
critic on his description of Velino, 139, 
—similarity between his remarks on 
St. Peter’s and those of Stolberg, 140. 


Calderon de la Barca, notice of, 432—his 
merits as a dramatist compared with 
those of Lope de Vega, 433—his ** Da- 
ma Duende,” 436—‘‘ El Mayor Mon- 
struo los Zelos,” 4, 439—‘* El Pintor 
de su Deshonra, 443—his heroic co- 
medies, 445 — ‘El Mayor Encanto 
Amor,”’ 446—historical pieces, 452— 
“El Principe Constante,” t%id.—his 
rhodomontades, &c., 456 — Schlegel’s 
character of his poetry, 457—scene 
from his ** Magico Prodigioso,"’ versi- 
fied by Shelley, 458. 

Capefigue, Histoire de Philippe Auguste, 
525. 

Cervantes, extract from his preface to his 
comedies, 421. 

Christianity and Rationalism compared, 
by Tissot, 517. 

Church government in France, 480. 

Clement XIV. his ‘* Thoughts and Opi. 
nions,” 506. 

Coaplovics, Picture of Hungary, 503. 

Coimbra, judicial studies at that Univer- 
sity, 93, note. 

Comedies, character of Picard’s, 326— 
of Spanish comedies, 423. 


| Commerce of Prussia, statistical work on, 
Baggeren, Jens, his ode to Napoleon, 509. | 
Bentham, Jeremy, his singularly obscure | 


247. 
Comparative anatomy, Cuvier’s work on, 
2N 
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350—the two first volumes translated 
into English, 352 — contents of the 
other volumes, 353—changes in the ar- 
rangement, did. 

Constant, Benjamin, Mélanges de Litté- 
rature, 518. 

Couvent de Baiano, 255. 

Coxe’s History of Spain, translated by 
Muriel, 522. 

Crocodile, anatomical character of, 362— 
subdivisions of the crocodile family, | 
362—the gavials, 363—remains of c ro- | 
codiles found in France and England, | 
wind. 

Cunningham, Alex., professor of civil law, 
Edinburgh, notice of, 87—celebrated | 
as a chess-player, ibid., note. 

Cuvier, Baron, biographical notice of,| 
344—appointed professor of natural | 
history, 345—his ** Tableau Elémen- 
taire,”’ 346—new classification and im- 
provements, 347—his work defective 
in strict methodical disposition, 348— 
his studies and papers on molluscous 
animals, 349—succeeds Mertud as pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy, 350— 
examines the excavations of Montmar- 
tre, ibid. —his work on Comparative 
Anatomy, tbid.—made perpetual secre- 
tary of the Institute, 351—his exami- 
nation of fossil animals, 353—extent 
and value of his labours on this sub- 
ject, 354—elected councillor of the Im- 
perial University, thid.—sent to orga- 
nize the University of Rome, 354—his 
work on fossil organic remains, 356. 
See Fossil Animals.—Recherches sur 
les Ossemens Fossiles, 364—his biogra- 
phical éloges, 366—*‘* Progress of the 
Physical Sciences,” ihid.—Régne Ani- 
mal, 367—improvements of the second 
edition, 369—his work on fishes under- | 
taken conjointly with Valenciennes, 
373—he is now engaged on a new edi- 
tion of his ** Comparative Anatomy,” 
377—his political career, 378—various 
honours conferred on him, 379. 


} 
j 
j 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Danghter-full houses, extract from Rich- 
ter’s Hesperus, 45. 

Delacroix, Poesies de, 263. 

Denmark, study of its ancient literature, 
494—literary intelligence from, 266, 
531. 

Diamond, Pinder's treatise on, 52—ety- 
mology of the name, 53—this gem first 
mentioned by Theophrastus, ibid.—by | 
Augustus, &c., 54—Pliny’s description | 
of the diamond, ibid.—nuse made of it, | 

55—when first employed for cutting | 

glass, ibid.—valued for 
tues, ibid, 





its medical vir-| 
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Dindorf, his edition of the histories of 
Syncellus and Nicephorus, 239. 

Drama, Spanish, distinguished by no 
eminent tragic productions, 419—care- 
lessness of the earlier dramatists, 420 
—the style of comedy reformed by Cal- 
deron and his contemporaries, ibid.— 
Cervantes’s account of the rude state of 
the early Spanish stage, 421—peculiar 
character of Spanish comedy, 423— 
scene from Lope de Vega's Discreta 
Venganza, 425—his Romeo and Juliet, 
426—Calderon, 432—comparison be- 
tween him and Lope de Vega, 433. 

| Dumont, Et., his work on judicature, com- 
posed from the writings of Bentham, 153 


Ecclesiastical Power in France, Mont- 
losier’s work on, 463—rise of priestly 
domination, thid.—ecclesiastical inva- 
sions, tbid.—influence of priestly ty- 
ranny on the political constitution, 467 
—origin of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
471—persecution of the Jansenists, 
474—the pretensions of the clergy una- 
bated, 478—church government, 480 
—diocesan seminaries, 481—number of 
the clergy, 482—religious associations, 
484—Jesuitical seminaries, 485—un- 
popularity of the Bourbons, 486. 

Egyptians, their assumed antiquity dis- 
puted by Vico, 381— Pythagoras intro- 
duces their philosophy into Italy, 389. 

Enghien, duc d’, particulars of his assas- 
sination, 252. 

Espionage, the system of, introduced into 
the French police by D’Argenson, 208. 

Etruscans, conjectures as to their origin, 
389—supposed by Vico to be an Egyp- 
tian colony, «bid. 

Excitement, religious, instances of, simi- 
lar to those attributed to animal mag- 
netism—122 


Ferber, work by, on the manufactures 
and commerce of Prussia, 247. 

Fossil animals, Cuvier’s researches and 
work on, 354—bones of elephants dis- 
covered in Italy, 355—remains of ditto 
in other countries, idid.—the great ani- 
mal of the Ohio, named by Cuvier the 
Mastodon, ibid.—a pretended fossil 
human skeleton, ascertained by him to 
be that of a salamander, 356—the me- 
gatherium and megalonyx allied to the 
sloths, ibid_—opossum bones found near 
Paris, and seals in the depertment of 
the Maine and Loire, ibid—pachyder- 
matous animals, 357 — criteria furnish- 
ed by the molar teeth, 358—other cri- 
teria, 359—fossil species of bears, &c., 
ibid.—the order Rodentia, 360—Buck- 
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land’s researches, ibid.—monotremata, | 
ilid.—marine mammalia, 361—few} 
fossil remains of birds, ibid. —reptiles, | 
362—crocodiles, ibid —chelonian rep-| 
tiles, 363—Cuvier’s Recherches sur les | 

Ossemens Fossiles, 364. 

France, her policy as influenced by Rus- 
sia, 56—overawed by Prussia and the 
Netherlands, 57—her subserviency to 
Russia, 60—its consequences to be pre-| 
vented by co-operating with England, | 
ibid.—recent changes in the cabinet, | 
ibid.—loss of votes to the ministry in| 
consequence of Labourdonnaye’s dis- 
missal, ibid—remarks of le Globe, 61 
—its character of Polignac, 62—dan- 
gers to be apprehended from the spirit 
evinced by the Liberals, 63—difference 
between the internal political condition 
of France and England, 64—Labour- 
donnaye’s dismissal a benefit to the ca- 
binet, ibid—progress of ecclesiastical 
power, 461 (see Ecclesiastical)—church 
government, 480. 


valuable services of zootomical | 


| 
| 
| 


Geology, 
studies to, 364— Cuvier and Bron- 
gniart’s geological examination of the 
structure of the Paris basin, 356—illus- 
trations of their work on ditto, 357— 
translations of the preliminary dis- 
course, tid. 

Gentility, universal affectation of, 
England, 29. 

Germains, les, poem by Marcellis, 259. 

German poetry, influence of English mo- 
dels and English ballad poetry on, 13] 
—erroneous notion respecting, 133. 

Globe, le, remarks of that journal on the| 
treaty of Adrianople, 58—on the recent | 
change of ministry in France, 61. 

Grabbe, Don Juan and Faust, a tragedy, 
514, 

Grandier, Urbain, story of, who is exe-| 
cuted fer having exorcised some nuns 
at Loudun, 121. } 

Greek Literature, faction against the 
study of, by a party named the ** Tro- 
jans” in the-reign of Henry VLII., 399. 

Grimm's German Grammar, 493. 


in 


| 
| 
| 





Hauch, (Danish) poems by, 515. 
Highmore, Dr. M., studies for all the three 
learned professions, 90—not permitted | 
to practise as Doctor of Laws, being in 
deacon’s orders, 91. 
Hungary, Picture of by Coaplovics, 503— | 
productions, ibid —various races of the | 
population, and national character, 504. 
Homer ; jewels not mentioned by him, | 
53—doubts as to the Iliad and Odyssey 


| Judicature, 
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being the productions of the same indi- 
vidual, 383—Wolf’s view of the ques- 
tion coincides with Vico’s, #id.—the 
Odyssey exhibits an advanced state of 
civilization, tid—the art of writing 
unknown in the age of Homer, 384. 


Ibis, the, ascertained by Cuvier still to 
exist in Egypt, 357. 

Ichthyology, Cuvier’s work on, 358—dif- 
ficulties attending the classification of 
fishes, 372—Cuvier and Valenciennes’ 
work, 373—history of the science, 374 
— classification, 375 — cartilaginous 
fishes, thid. 

Infernal regions of the ancients, remarks 
on their local situation, 138. 


Jesuits, Girardet’s “* Evangelium” of, 
240—their abominable doctrine of men- 
tal reservation, 241— illustrations of it, 
242—their convenient doctrines rela- 
tive to simony, tbid—remarks on the 
restoration of the order, 271—Dallas's 
work on the Jesuits, and the ‘‘ reply”’ 
to it, shid., note—history of Loyola, 272, 
&c. See Loyola. His vision connected 
with the foundation of the order, 313 
—share taken by Laines in regulating 
the new institution, #id—advantages 
of this order to the Romish church at 
the time of the reformation, #id—it is 
confirmed by the Pope, 314—differ- 
ences between this society and the other 
religious orders, id.—regulations ob- 
served in admitting members, s&hid.— 
their vow of obedience to the Pope, 315 
—respective duties of the four classes, 
thid.—oftices of the provincials, 316— 
power of the general, #id.—religious 
discipline of the novices, 317—lax and 
accommodating principles of the order, 
321—their jesuitical observance of the 
oath of obedience to the Pope, 323— 
their influence in political affairs, wd. 
—their services to the Romish church, 
thid,—unfairly dealt with by Pascal, 324 
—their seminaries in France, 481. 

Jewels not mentigned by Homer, 53. 

Bentham’s system of, 

process of a legal suit, 156—number 

and disposition of courts of law, 157— 

Bentham contends that each court 

should possess jurisdiction in all cases, 

ibid.—how far their jurisdiction ought 
to be limited, 158—inconveniences of 
the common arrangement, tid.—ad- 
vantages and defects of the English cir- 

cuits, 159—appointment of judges, 160 

—objections against their irremova- 

bility, ed—what number of judges 
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should preside in a court, 161—Ben- 
tham’s arguments in favour of a single 
judge disputed, 162—Le recommends 
that judges should have deputies, 164 
—also that there shouid ic a prose- 
cutor-general and a defender-general, 
165—best mode of securing the prose- 
cution of criminals, 166. 


caput, his panegyric on Napoleon, 


Ladislaus III., his journal during the 
siege of Constantinople, 516. 

Laines, Diego, associates himself to 
Loyola at Paris, 311—his share in the 
institution of the order of the Jesuits, 
313. 

Latreille, the third volume of Cuvier’s 
“ Régne Animal’ written by, 367. 

Laurillard, his skill as an anatomical de- 
signer, 358. 

Law, civil, study of, in England, 65— 
when first introduced here, 66—its 
progress, 72—Glanville’s treatise, 73— 
nfluence of the civil on the common 
law, 75— incumbent on civilians to 
study it, 76—animadversions on Mr. 
Brougham’s commendation of the 
advocates of Doctors’ Commons, 77— 
his mistake relative to the civil law not 
being studied in Scotland exposed, 80. 

Law courts, their limited jurisdiction ob- 
jected to by Bentham, 157—inconve- 
niences of the usual system, 158—the 
advantages and defects of the circuits 
of ju 
to the 
number of judges in a court considered, 
161. 


Lawsuits, analysis of their different 
kinds, 155—process of a suit, 156. 

Lawyers, Mr. Bentham’s 
against, 167—different duties of bar- 
risters and attorneys, 169. 

Linneus, his division of invertebrata cor- 
rected by Cuvier, 346. 

Loyola, Ignatius, his parentage and birth, 
272—reveives a w at the siege of 


considered, 159—objections | M 
vability of judges, 160—|Malten, Bibliothek der neuesten Welt- 
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283—motives which induced him to 
persist in his religious life, ihid.—his 
visions and illusions, 284—continues 
seven days in a trance, 285—composes 
his Spiritual Exercises, tbid.—these are 
asserted by the Benedictines to be com- 
posed from a work by Cisneros, 286-— 
he relaxes in his asceticism, 287—deter- 
mines upon visiting Jerusalem, 288— 
goes to Rome and Venice, 289—to Je- 
rusalem, 290—forbidden to stay, by 
the provincial of the Franciscans, 291 
—returns to Italy, 292—to Barcelona, 
294—commences his studies at a gram- 
mar school, sbid.—undertakes to reform 
some licentious nuns, 296—and to con- 
vert the prostitutes of Barcelona, 297 
—proceeds to Alcala with his disciples, 
thid.—denounced to the Inquisition, 298 
—imprisoned, 300—removes to Sala- 
manca, 301—examined by the Domini- 
cans, 302—imprisoned, and soon after 
set at liberty, 303—goes to Paris, 305 
—his philosophical studies there, 306— 
makes proselytes, 307— his fanatical 
mode of reforming a young man, 310— 
loses his first disciples, but gains over 
Faber, and St. Francis Xavier, ibid.— 
meets his associates at Venice, 312— 
has a remarkable vision, in memory of 
which he gives his order the title of 
the Society of Jesus, 313. See Jesuits. 
— is elected of the order, 322 
—spread of the society in his life time, 
thid, 


etism, animal. See Animal. 
kunde, 500. 


Marriages, null and void, where consent 


has been obtained by fraud, 79, nole— 
Miss Turner’s case, ibid. 


prejudice | Mastodon, the great animal of the Ohio, 


so named by Cuvier, 355. 


Matthiw, Aug., his edition of the remains 


of Euripides, 235. 


Mendelssohn, Moses, Salomon’s memorial 


of, 243—biographical sketch of him, 244 
—allegory by, 246. 


Pamplona, which circumstance leads| Mertud, Professor naturalist, 350. 


to his conversion, 273—is attacked | Mesmer, 


with a species of religious insanity, in 
consequence of studying the Lives of 
the Saints, 274—determines to distin- 
guish himself by devotion, 275—has a 
vision of the Virgin, 276—sets out on 
his religious errantry, 277—his adven- 
ture with a Moor, 278—with a beggar, 
279—his exercises in self-mortification, 


280—tempted to abandon his asceti-) 


cism, 281—fasts for an entire week, 


Anton., discoverer of animal 
magnetism, account of, 97—his con- 
nection and subsequent quarrel with 
Father Hell, 98—obliged to quit Vienna, 
and repairs to Paris, 99—his explana- 
tion of the agency of this new species 
of magnetism, tbid.—he challenges the 
faculty of medicine, 100—offer made to 
him by the government for his secret, 
101—his mode of treating his patients, 
102—the commission appointed to ex- 
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amine into his discovery nee it 
nugatory, 104—Bailly’s report of it, 105, 
note—Mesmer proceeds to Spa, where 
he realizes a cousiderable sum, 106. 

Mexico, account of an unpublished history 
of, by Father Saljagua, 267. 

Michael Angelo, ode on, by Stolberg, 143. 

Mineralogy, ignorance of the ancients 
respecting, 52—had no knowledge of 
crystallization, sid. 

Ministers, French, chronological table of, 


488. 

Mohnike, Stimmen aus Norden: poems, 
on Napoleon, 509. 

Mollusca, their character, 347—Cuvier’s 
work on molluscous animals, 349. 

Monastic life, scandalous licentiousness 


of, 256. 

Monks, their notorions profligacy, 256— 
atrocious villany of a Cordelier, 257. 

Montaigne, sketch of his life, 188—appa- 
rent contradictions in his character, 
189—his character as a writer, 190— 
his mental physiology, 191—rambling 
method of his essays, 192—singular 
topics of some of them, 193—his mo- 
rality, thid—bears more affinity to the 
ancients than the moderns, 194—affects 
the system of the Stoics, bid —his Phi- 
losophy akin to that of Sir Thomas 
Brown and Lord Bacon, 195—a pla- 
tonist in his admiration of virtue, 196 
—his egotism considered, 197—differ- 
ence between him and other egotists, 
198—his vanity free from selfishness, 
199—he has no undue national preju- 
dices, id.—his unsettled philosophy, 
200—his religion, 201—generally con- 
sidered a sceptic, 202—his apology for 
Raimond de Sebonde, sid. ing 
view taken of human nature in that) 
essay, 203—he has therein anticipated | 
much of the reasoning of later sceptics, 
wad.—yet its suphistry is palpable, iid. 
—he is nevertheless not a sceptic in 
faith, ibid —his defects and merits, 204 
—his influence on literature, thid. 

Monte Video, stone with a Greek inscrip- 
tion discovered near, 266. 

Montlosier, Count de, on the progress of 
ecclesiastical power in France, 461. 

More, Sir Thomas, Rudhart’s life of, 391 
—his descent and education, 392—first 
acquaintance with Erasmus, 393 —| 
enters parliament and opposes the| 
grant of a subsidy, ibd—his prepos- | 
session for a monastic life, 394—marries, 
wid.—Erasmus’s description of his per-| 
son, wid.—his family, 395—his second | 
wife, 396—his epigrams, idid.—quarrel | 
with Brictius, who publishes ** Anti- 
morus,”” 397—his histerical essays, 398 | 
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—Utopia, ibid.—obtains the King’s fa- 
vour, but without exulting at his ele- 
vation, 399—opposes Wolsey, 400— 
chosen speaker of the Commons, and 
reproves the cardinal for his appear- 
ance in that house, 401—declines an 
embassy to Spain, 402—is made chan- 
cellor, ibid. —defends Henry against 
Luther, 403— objects to the King’s 
divoree, 404—retires from office, 405— 
refuses to attend Anne Boleyn’s coro- 
nation, 406—refuses to take the oath 
to the act of succession, 408—sent to 
the Tower, 409—required to give his 
opinion relative to the act of supremacy, 
410—Henry resolves to proceed against 
him with severity, 411 — examined 
again touching the King’s supremacy, 
ibid. — his conversation with Rich, 
which leads to his indictment for high 
treason, 413—his trial, ibd—his for- 
cible reproof to Rich, 414—his sentence, 
415—last letter to his daughter, 416— 
and execution, 417. 

Moreto, Augustin de, his comedy, ** Des- 
den con el Desden”, 448. 

Muriel's translation of Coxe’s History of 
Spain, 522. 

Music, work on, by Fetis, 521. 


Napoleon, F. L. Stolberg’s ode on, 147— 
Baggesen’s ode to, 509— Mohnike's col- 
lection of poems relative to, tbhid.— 
Thorild's remarks on him, 51 1—Lund's 
poem, 512—Kosegarten’s panegyric, 
513—Foscolo’s harangue, td. 

Natural History. See Comparative An- 
atomy, Fossil Animals, and Zoology. 
Negroes, collection of works written by, 

268. 

Newton, Adam, the first professor of law 
in the University of Edinburgh, ac- 
count of, 86—held the deanery of Dur- 
ham, ibid., note—succeeded by Dam- 
man, tbid. 

Niebuhr, his Roman history condemned 
by an American critic, 268. 

Nile, course of, traced by Lord Prudhoe 
and Major Felix, 541. 

North America, Braun’s notices of, 507— 
Germans dissuaded from settling in, 
und. 


Oriental literature, study of, in Russia, 537. 

Osteology, its service in ascertaining the 
species of fossil remains, 362—osteo- 
logy of batrachian reptiles, 363. 

Oxford, no lectures delivered by either of 
the two law professors, 88—>private 
classes recommended, 89—defective sys- 
tem of juridical studies, ibid —Dr. Sil- 
ver’s remarks on the imperfectness of 

























many, 95. 











France, 471. 














in his Lettres Provinciales, 324. 

















work, 497. 
Philippe Auguste, Histoire de, 525. 














progress of, 365. 






































the original of Fortune’s Frolic, 338— 
Vanglas, 339—Les Charlatans, 340— 
predilection of the French for comedy 
in rhyme, thid.—defects of Picard’s 
style, 341—anecdote of his reading a 
new piece, wid. 

Pinder, Dr., de Adamante Commen- 
tatio, 52. 

Pliny, his ignorance of mineralogy, 53— 
his description of the diamond, 54. 

Poetry : Count C. Stolberg’s address to 
his brother, 126—to the evening star, 
129—the seas, 132—Raphael, 141—Mi- 
chael Angelo, 143—Eliza von Mans- 
field (ballad), 148—Sonnet on Jean 
Paul's interment, 508. 

Police, the system of espionage first in- 
troduced into that of France by d’Ar- 
genson, 208—placed in the hands of 
government, and a secretary of state 
for police appointed, id—danger of its 
being so placed, thid.—horrible system 
of continental police, 209—that of Paris 
described by Vidocq, id.—treacherous 
means resorted to, 210—the new po- 














































































































constables for watchmen, 212—which 
is a breach of our constitution, #:d.— 
the new police has the faults, without 
the good qualities, of a military power, 
thid—the French gend’armene supe- 























danger of the new system spreading 
throughout England, 214—police ne- 
cessarily inquisitorial, 215—the new 
police, and the alien act approximate to 
a despotic form of government, 218— 
bad moral effects likely to result, tid. 
Polignac, Prince, recently 
minister of France, 60—his character, 
































Picard, L, B., peculiar object of his dra- 
matic pieces, 325—their character, 326 | Raphael, poetical effusions on, by F. L. 
—his Médiocre et Rampant, 327—scene | 
from ditto, 328 —L/Entrée dans le| Rask, Professor, publications by, on Ice- 
Monde, 330—scene from ditto, 331— 
Duhautcours, a satire on fraudulent} 
bankrupts, 334—Le Mari Ambitieux, 
thid,— Les Marionettes, 339—this piece 


lice act, 211—dangers of substituting | 


rior to the English policemen, 213—| 
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the studies in this University, 92—re-| 
commended to send a law fellow to Ger-| 


Papacy, resistance to, in Italy, 415—in 


Pascal, his unfairness towards the Jesuits) 











ton, 528. 


Political Economy, work on, by Valle- 


santoro, 264. 


Ponce de la Fuente, Spanish reformer, 


his effigy and bones burnt at Seville, 
467, note, 


Petersen, history of the Danish and| Pozzo, history of the ancient national as- 
Swedish languages, 496—plan of his, 


semblies of Savoy, &c., 519. 


| Prisoners, society dor the amelioration of, 


in Germany, 536. 


Physical Sciences, Cuvier’s History of the| Prussia, Ferber’s statistical work on its 
manufactures and commerce, 247. 


Stolberg, 141. 


landic and Scandinavian literature, 
493. 





{ its influence of the fine arts, 
&c. 146. 


Richter, Jean Paul F., not extraordinary 


that he is little known in England, 2— 
very difficult to understand, i#id—his 
intention of writing his own life, 5— 
Otto's biography of him, 6—sketch of 
his life, 7—his account of his childhood, 
8—his education, 10—his schvol-life, 
14—studies at Leipzig, 15—his stoical 
endurance of poverty, 11—writes his 
first work, Gronlandische Processe, 19 
—he scandalizes the public by his sin- 
gular dress, 23—returns to Leipzig 
after his mother’s death, 32—marries 
and settles in Weimar, 33—Schiller’s 
character of him, shid.—attaches him- 
self to Herder and Schiller, thid—his 
Titan, and other novels, 34—his lite- 
rary character, 36—his love of nature, 
37—and humour, thid.—his singularity 
not affectation, 38—his writings preg- 
nant with meaning, 39—his extraordi- 
nary imagination, t#id—defective in 
drawing characters, 40—his writings, 
difficult to be characterized, 41—ex- 
tracts from them, 42—Daughter-full 
houses, 45—a vision, 48—sonnet on 
him from Winterling, 508. 


Rome, intelligence from, 538—archeolo- 


gical institute at, ibid. 


Romeo and Juliet, plotof Lope de Vega's 


play of, 426. 


Rousseau, difference between his egotism 


and that of Montaigne, 198. 


Rovigo, Mémoires du Duc de, 250—his 


share in the assassination of the Duc 
d’ Enghien, 254. 


| Rudhart’s, Dr. G. T., Life of Sir Thomas 


More, 391. 


made prime! Russia, manuscripts obtained from Per- 


sia by the government, 269—Dr. Er- 


as given by le Globe, 62—scene be- 
tween him and the Duke of Welling- 


"es 


INDEX. 


| 


men's travels, isid.—coins illustrative 
of the history of the Crimean Bospho- 
rus, ibid.—Kalmuckian Institute, 270. 
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Tissot, Paralléle du Christianisme et du 


Rationalisme, 517. 


Travels, caution to writers of, 137. 


Russia, statistical sketch of, by Schweit-| Travels in Arabia Petra, 534. 


ler, 523. 
, Study of oriental literature in,537. 


, Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix’s 
in Ethiopia, 541. 


Saint Maurice, Rome, Londres, et Paris, | Utopia, Sir T. More’s, 398. 


527—scene from, between the Duke of 


Wellington and Prince Polignac, 528. | Vacarius, the earliest professor of the 


Scandinavian and Gothic tongues, 495. 


civil law in England, Wenk’s work on, 
65—notice of him, 66—mentioned in 
an old Norman chronicle, 67—con- 
founded by Selden with Roger, abbot 


Schaldemose, Fr. Skyggebilleder, 516. | 
Schweitlzer, statistical essay on Russia, } 
523. } 


Sentimentality, injurious effects of, 152. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, scene from Calde- 
ron’s ** Magico Prodigioso ” by, 458. 


} 


Silver, Dr., remarks on the defective sys-| 


tem of studies at Oxford, 92. 
Sonnets, Winterling's, 508. 
Stolberg, Christian 

Leopold, their collected works, 124— 

account of them, 126—poem addressed 

by Christian to his brother, :+id.—F. 

Leopold, 129—his poem to the ** Even. 

ing Star,’’ ibid—his connexion with 

the Hainbund, 130—his ballads, 131— 

the ** Seas,”’ a poem, 132—translates 


Counts 


the Tliad, 134—his version preferred | 


to that of Voss, ibid—other transla- 
tions from Greek authors, ilid—his 
* Lambics,”’ 


| 


} 


a series of satires, 135—!/ 


his romance of the Island, one of the} 


few good imitations of Plato’s Repub-| 
lic, wid.—its fable, 136—the two bro-| 


pold’s ‘* Travels,” ibid. —occasional 
criticisms on Homer and Virgil, 138— 
picturesque descriptions, 139 — simi- 
larity between his and Byron's des- 
cription of St. Peter's, 140—his poe- 
tical effusion on Raphael, 141—his life 
of Alfred the Great, 144—he aposta- 
tizes to the church of 
having shown himself a staunch de- 
fender of Lutheranism, 145—character 
of his genius, ibid.—his ode against 
Napoleon, 147—his death, 148—cha- 
racter of Count Christian's poetry, sid. 
—his ballad of Eliza von Mansfield, 
ibid—general remarks on the writings 
of the Stolbergs, 151. 

Suhm, Danish historiographer, impulse 
given by him to the study of ancient 
northern literature, 493. 


Theophrastus, the earliest writer who 
makes mention of the diamond, 53— 


thers’ dramatic works, 137—F. Leo-| 


Rome after! 


his account of the anthrax or ruby, 54. | 


of Bec, 68—noticed by Gervase, and by 
John of Salisbury, 69—supposed by 
Wenk not to have lectured on the canon 
law, 71—notice of the work compiled 
by him for the poor students at Ox- 
ford, 72. 


and Fred.| Vega, Lope de, Cervantes’s character of 


him as adramatist, 422—remarks on 
his pieces, 424—scene from his ‘ Dis- 
creta Venganza,” 425— plot of hia 
Romeo and Juliet, 426—compared with 
Calderon, 433. 

Vico, Giamb., his Principi di Scienza 
Nuova, &c., 380—little studied in this 
country, notwithstanding his merits, 
on account of his obscurity, ibid.—bio- 
graphical notice of him, bid.— he denies 
the assumed antiquity of the Egyp- 
tians, 381—his views of ancient history, 
382—his opinions relative to the pro- 
ductions assigned to Homer, 388—his 
historical scepticism compared with that 
of Wolf and Niebuhr, 384—his accord. 
ance with the latter respecting the 
earlier constitution of Rome, 385—his 
remarks on the clientes and plebeians 
correct, in opposition to Niebuhr, 386 
—his merit as a philosophical critic, 
387—he assumes three distinct epochs 
in the history of the world, ibid—his 
**Scienza Nuova,” considered by Cou- 
sin the source of Montesquieu’s Esprit 
des Loix, 388—his work on the ancient 
philosophy of the Italians, 389—sup. 
poses Egyptian institutions and philo- 
sophy to have been introduced by Py- 
thagoras, ibid.—probability of his con- 
jectures as to the Etrurians being de- 
scended from the Egyptians, 390—ori- 
ginality of his opinions, 391. 

Vidocq, Mémoires de, 205—his account of 
the system of police at Paris, 209. 

Voss, anecdote of, respecting a singular 
poetical competition, 130 — Stolberg’s 
translation of Homer preferred to his, 
134. 


hge on | 
Thorild, T., his character of Napoleon as | 
a warrior, 511. | 


| 
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Wenk, Professor, his work on Vacarius, | 
the first professor of civil law in Eng- 
land, 65—his juridical writings re-| 
commended to English students, 66. 

Wilster’s (Danish) poems, 516. 

Winterling’s “ Sonnets,” 508. 


Zoology, increasing tasté for the study,) 
342—-superiority of the menageries at! 
Paris, 343—Cuvier’s “ Tableau Elé-| 
mentaire,” 346—his classification of 


the Animal Kingdom, 347—the clas- 
sification of the Linnean school defec- 
tive, being founded solely on externa’ 
forms, 352—assistance derived fro: 
zootomical science to zoology, 354—pe- 
culiarities in the formation of the sloth 
species, 360—the Ai, ibid.—Cuvier’s 
* Régne Animal,” 367—classification 
of the animal kingdom into four divi- 
sions, 368—variations between the first 
and second editions, 369. 
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